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Tne invention of clocks, such as gre now 
in use, is ascribed to Pacificus, Archdea- 
con of Verona, who died in 846; but 
they were not known in England until 
1368, nor was the pendulum — 
until 1657, when Huygens, a Dutch as- 
tronomer and mathematician, made the 
discovery. 

In the infancy of the art of clock-work, 
Strasburg was celebrated for having ex- 
tended it beyond the mere record of the 
hours of the day. The clock, in the 
cathedral of that city, a noble structure, 
with a tower 470 feet high, was constructed 
about the year 1370, and is described at 

t length in the Strasburg Chronicle. 

t represents the motions of the globe, 
the sun, and the moon, in their regular 
circuit. The day of the week, the circle 


of the sun, the year of the world and of tha 


our Lord, the equinoctials, the leap-year, 
the moveable feasts, and the dominical 
letter, are all clearly exhibited by this 
elock. The eclipses of the sun and moon, 
and the weckly motion of the — are 
also displayed. Thus, on Sunday the 
‘sun is drawn about in his chariot, and so 
drawn into another place, that, before he 
is quite in, you have Monday ; that is, 
the moon appears full, :and the horses of 
Mars’ chariot appearing ; and the scene ia 
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stein, distant from 


about 
were two 


There 


was told the former. He ac- 
ly alighted there, and. went. in, 
he was preparing to take his depar- 
ture, the landlord made his ; 
sey ny mong tone, told | im, that 
he had a favour to ; 
trusted this Serene Hi 


was the ly, ided nothin to 
ticular tig a oan The : lord 
then told his illustrious visitor that he 
had long been dissatisfied with his pre- 
sent sign, ap ag it was too vul- 
gar, considering the nungber of gentry 
t resorted to his house; he, therefore, 
thought that if permission was given him 
to hang up a portrait of his Serene High- 
ness in place of the Grey Ass, it 
Sen ener Te be 2 aes pean infney 
ment to companies repairing to his tavern, 
which, by the way, Sok aieegs enjoyed 
a inence overthat of his neighbour. 

e Prince gave his.assent, and the pain- 
ter was immedi sent for, who, ina 
great hurry, fini the so-much-desired 
sign, at the bottom of which was written, 


thus varied on ev: of the week. in large 
There is nee diliie ths minutes of eet 


the hour, so that you see every minute 
pass: two images of children appear on 
each side, one with a sceptre counting the 
hours. The motion of the planets, the 
moon’s rising and falling, and several 
other astronomical motions, are exhibit- 
ed in this clock. Death and Christ are 
also personified ; and at the top of the 
tower is an excellent chime, which plays 
various tunes, and, says an old account of 
this clock,-“* at Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide, a thanksgiving unto Christ ; 


and when this chime has done, the cock, and 


is psi cok, of which we 
present an engra' rom a very rare 
int, was connote by Dassipodius and 
Wolkinstenius, two famous working ma- 
thematicians of the time. 





THE GREY ASS THE BETTER 
SIGN. 


Wen Prince Charles of Hesse, field- 
marshal of Denmark, was on his march 
, he halted at a small town 

, in the Dutchy of Hol. 


Hesse. The other landlord, a fellow, it 
should seem, of some acuteness of dis- 
cernment, was struck with the idea that 
there was now, ps, a fine opportu- 
nity for him to raise the fame of his house 
by transforming the Black Cow into the 


Grey Ass, thinking, as he very justl 
did, that he would thereb ae =o - 
tract a many ts erwise 
intended going to 


marshal, smears 
ASCHE, 





MEMORY. 
A Praver hed hy Rich 
ter having fonpet ooo tf tamde 
the ’ Opera on the fifty-third night 
of its performance, cried out, “ What doy 


think one can remember a thing for ever?” 
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ORIGIN OF CHESS. 
4 For the Mirror. , 


Tue following account of the origin of 
chess -is given«-by the Arabian writers. 
At the:commencement of the fifth century 
of the Christian‘era, India was governed by 
a young and powerful monarch, of an ex- 
cellent disposition, hut who was greatly 
cortupted by his flatterers. This young 
prinee‘soon forgot that monarchs ought 
to'be the! fathers of their people, that the 
loveof the people for their king is the 
only solid support of the throne, and that 
they .constitute all his strength and 
power.: ‘It was in vain that the Bramins 
and. the: Rajahs repeated to him these 
important.maxims. Intoxicated by his 

which he imagined to be un- 
alterable, he despised their wise remon- 
strances.:.-‘Then a Bramin, named Sissa, 
undertéok, in an indirect manner, to open 
the eyes of the prince. With this view 
he:invented the ~— of chess, in which 
the king,: though the most important of 
the pieces, is' powerless to attack, and 
evento defend himself against his ene- 
ties, without the assistance of his sub- 
jects. 

The new. speedily became cele- 
brated; the king of India heard talk of 
it, and wished to learn it, Sissa while 
explaining the rules of it, gave him a 
taste of those momentous truths, to 
which till this moment he had refused to 


The prince, who possessed both feeling 
and gratitude changed his conduct, and 
gave the Bramin the choice of his recom- 
ower Sissa required to be delivered to 

im the number of grains of wheat which 
would be produced by all the squares of 
the chess-board, one being given for the 
first square, two for the second, four for the 
third, and.ao on, still doubling the amount 
till the sixty-fourth square. The king, 
without hesitation, acceded to.a request of 
such apparent moderation; but when his 
treasurers.had calculated the quantity, 
they found that the king had engaged to 
perform.a thing to which not his 
riches ‘nor: his: vast ‘states would suffice. 
a in reality, that the amount 
of grains of wheat. would be equal 
to 16,384 cities. each containing 1,024 
granaries, each granary containing 174,762 
Measures, each-.measure consisting of 
32,768 grains. -Of this circumstance the 
Bramin availed himself to make the king 
sensible, how much sovereigns ought to be 
on their against those who surround 
them, and how much they ought to fear 
lest even their best intentions should be 
perverted ‘to oe 

2 






THE ORIGIN-OF CARDS. 
(For the Mirror.) . 


Witnovr inquiring whether any games 
with cards, which resemble those of our 
times, were in use among the Greeks and 
Romans, Father Menestrier, in his ‘¢ Bi- 
bliotheque Curicuse,” confining himself 
to France, says, that it is only about four 
hundred years since games of cards were 
first known. This he demonstrates by a 
negative argument, drawn from an ordi- 
nance of Charles VI. in 1391, against the 
use of all such games as did not assist the 
military science; and in which though 
the forbidden games are enumerated, 
there is no mention of cards. The fol- 
lowing year, however, is that to which he 
gives their origin, as the occasion of their 
being invented. It was in 1392, when 
Charles VI. became disordered in his 
mind, the whole court was employed in 
contriving every. ssible method of 
diverting his m ay. 

The four suits are supposed to repre- 
sent the two branches of the state—the 
church and the army; the city and the 
country. The hearts, or ceurs, and which 
should be choir-men, for the church, the 
Spaniards represent by copes, or chalices, 
instead of hearts. Spades in French 
piques, signify pikes. In Spanish, swords 
are called spada, denoting the military 
order. Diamonds, carreauz, or squares; 
on Spanish cards dineras or coins; are 
expressive of the monied or mercantile 
men of the city. Clubs, trefoil in French ; 
in Spanish, caséa, a club or rustic weapon, 
for y panes of the country. 

4 oe queen need no explana- 
tion; the knave may be intended as a 
sly stroke at the minister. The ace seems 
to be one distinguished character, selected 
from each rank, and elevated to an honour- 
able situation. T. H. Y. 


THE FIRST CONCERT IN TOWN. 
(For the Mirror.) 
As music is now so universally taught 
and admired, the following account of the 
first musical concert that was-ever held in 
London, (taken ea Sir Hawkins’s 
History of Music,) may not be unaccept- 
able to your Thomas: Britton, 
bound himself, and served seven years to 
a small-coal man in St. John-street. 
After which his master gave him a sum 
of money, and Tom went back ‘to his 
native place, Higham Ferrers, North- 
amptonshire. When ‘he had spent his 


master was still living, and took a stable, 
which -he turned into a house. Some 
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time after he became an excellent che- 
mist, and perhaps, performed such things 
in that profession as had never been done 
before, by the help of a moving Jabora- 
tory, that was contrived and built by 
himself, and much admired by the cone 
He was, also, famous for his skill in 
' theory and practice of music; and k 
mee er pore, in his own little cell, 
a musical club, which was nothing less 
than a concert, and was the first] meeting 
of the kind, and the undoubted parent of 
some of the most celebrated concerts in 
London. Its origin was from Sir Roger 
L’Estrange: and this attachment of Si 
, and other ingenious gentlemen, 
arose from the profound regard that 
Britton had, in gensral, to all literature. 
Men of the best wit, as well as some of 
the best quality, honoured his musical 
with their — - When pass- 
the streets in his blue linen frock, and 
a sack of small-coal on his back, 
he was frequently accosted with, “* There 
the pee nee re who is a lover of 
ing, a er of music, and a com- 
panion for gentlemen.” Britton’s house 
was next to the Old Jerusalem Tavern, 


under the gate-way (since pulled down 
and rebuilt.) On the ground floor was a 
repository small-coal; over that was 


the concert room, which was very long 
and narrow, the ceiling of which was so 
low, that tall men could but just stand 
upright in it. The stairs to this room 
were on the outside of the house, and 
could hardly be ascended without crawl- 
ing. Notwithstanding all, this mansion, 
despicable as it may seem, attracted as 
oe an audience as ever the 

At these concerts, Dr. Pepusch, 
and uently Mr. Handel, played 
the harpsichord; Mr. Banister the first 
violin. rec (then a child,) played 
his first solo at Britton’s concert, stand- 
a See a stool, but se terribly awed 
atthe sight of so splendid an assembly, 
that he was near falling to the ground. As 
to his own skill in music, it is not to be 
doubted : it is certair: he could play on the 


re sarees and he frequently played the 
viol da gamba in his own concert. Britton 


was in his person a short thick set man, 
with a yey honest ingenuous counte- 
nafice. This extraordinary man was also 
well skilled in ancient: books and manu- 
scripts, much esteemed by the then col- 
lectors, While the Earls of Oxford, 
Sunderland, Winchelsea, Pembroke, 
Duke of Devonshire, &c. who had the 
passion for collecting old books and ma- 
nuscripts, were assembled at Bateman’s 
shop, in Paternoster-row, on Saturdays, 
about twelve o’clock, Britton would arrive 
in his bluc frock, and pitching his sack 
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on Bateman’s bulk, weuld go in:and: join 
them in conversation, which generally 
lasted an hour. The singularity of: his 
character induced various: suspicions: 
some thought his musical assembly: a 
cover for seditious — others for 
magi poses. itton: himself*was 
taken for a an atheist, a 


and 
a jesuit; but he was inoffensive; 
and highly esteemed by all-who knew 
him. circumstances of his’ death 


are not less remarkable than those of his 
life. One a a blacksmith, had 
become famous for the faculty of speak- 
ing without opening his lips; by: which 
art the voice seemed to proceed from some 
distant af the house. Mr. R—~, 
a justice of the peace in Clerkenwell, who 
—or played at Britton’s concert was 
wic enough to introduce Honeyman, 
unknown to Britton, for the sole p: 

of terrifying him, in which Aer see rey 
Honeyman without moving. his lips, or 
seeming to speak, announced, as from afar 
off, the death of poor Britton within-& few 
hours; with an intimation, that the only 
way to avert his doom was, for him to fall 
on his knees and say the Lord’s prayer. 
Britton did as he was bid—went. home, 
took to his bed, and in a few days died’: 
leaving his friend, Mr. R——,. to enjoy 
the fruits of his mirth. He died in Sep- 
tember, 1714. G. Lk 





ON THE REVIVIFICATION OF 
ANIMALS. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Ir has been mentioned as a fact long 
known to the inhabitants of India, that in 
that country, when the wet season com- 
mences, the rain falls so abundantly as 
to form ponds of considerable depth in 
hollow places, where, for several months 
previous, not any moisture could be ob- 
served; not even so much as to give 
nourishment to any kind of plant what- 
ever. No sooner, however, does the rain 
begin to fall, than in the fields; which 
were in general utterly destitute of the 
most remote appearance of 
vegetation commences; and in than 
twenty-four hours, verdure ean be dis- 
tinetly perceived. But the most wonderful 
circumstance that is represented to. occur 
on this occasion is, that almost as soon a8 
verdure is perceptible, the new-formed 
pends abound with fishes, which: are not 
only fit for food, but are esteemed a great 
delicacy. The precise time that occurs be- 
tween the commencement. of the rainy 
peracher, wi a seller grey not 
mentioned ; but, it is stated, tt. 
have been eaten within forty-eight ca 
of the former period. { 
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, wit’ bas been’ suggested that the ponds 
have communication with rivers; but to 
this it is answered, that fishes are, in like 
manner, found even in islands where, 
during the dry season, there is not any 
running water. 

Asin some measure analogous to this 
circumstance, we shall detail another, 
which may, perhaps, be deemed still more 


‘In forming a collection of shells, great 
diligence been — to obtain a 
variety of the snails of this country,which, 
after being cleaned and dried, were placed 
in acabinet. In this state they remained 
for many years, during which time they 
were occasionally inspeeted, and not any 
idea was entertained but that life was 
utterly extinct. One day, however, the 
snails were found dispersed throughout 
the cabinet, crawling in a state of perfect 
life and complete activity; and it was 
i jpon examination, that water 
had obtained access, so as to moisten the 
snails, by which means they were restored 
to life after had, in consequence of 
the dissection of all their members, been 
wholly deprived of action for many years, 
without, 


appear, they are not on that account to 
be rejected as unentitled to credit, since it 
is known to those who are intimately 
acquainted with minute objects of ani- 
Mated nature, that some of these can be 
reserved in a dry state for an indefinite 
gth of time,- liable to be revived at 
— by being moistened with water ;* 
must, however, be confessed that till 
the occurrence of the phenomenon here 
Mentioned, it had never been suspected 
that any animal body, of a magnitude in 
any Tespect ap’ ing to the size of a 
il, could admit of having its life pro- 
ged after this manner. 

The winter sleep of bats and several other 
animals is a fact well known; this, though 
Rot a privation of life, is yet a suspension 
of the principal animal functions for many 
and seems to be occasion- 
ed: by the influence of a certain degree of 
cold, which retards, if it does not puta stop 

the circuls ing the continuance 


ate 


~ © A short article in illustration of this aseer- 
tion, wil) be hereafter ss 


— Page ee ne erg 


produced, in the suspension of the animal 
functions, an effect similar to that which 
cold occasions with to the sleepi 
animals, but in a more po 


‘oa similar cause we might be induced 
to attribute the presence of the fishes al- , 
ready alluded to, were we not told, that ° 
the hollows in which the ponds are formed 
do not possess, during the dry season, 
any appearances upon which the revivify- 
ing principle could be supposed so to act 
as to produce them ; .nor can they be con- 
sidered as produced from spawn deposited 
during the previous wet season, as they 
are represented to be, at their first com- 
ing, of such a size as to admit of being 
caught with nets. 

That such multitudes of living crea- 
tures, arrived at such a size in so short a 
period of time, should be found under 
such peculiar circumstances, remains, 
therefore, a mystery which cannot readily 
be solved, but which has been attempted 
to be explained, by supposing that on the 
approach of dry weather, these fishes 
have buried themselves deep in the mud, 
into which they would naturally dive ds 
low as possible in search of moisture, till 
at last, when that entirely failed them, 
they were there dried up like the snails, and 
their animal functions suspended, with- 
out being deprived of life, until the return 
of moisture revived them, when-they in- 
stantly returned to their natural element 
in that state of growth to which they had 
attained before the period of their desic- 
cation. 

It is doubtless in the power of some 
of the intelligent correspondents of The 
Mirror, to throw additional light on this 
interesting subject. LIsLET tT. 


IN. THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. [ 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


S1r,—Underneath I send an extract 
from the journal of a lady of rank and 
fashion in the fifteenth century,—the pe- 
rusal of it shows how st_ a change 
time has made in the duties and emp 
ment of the female sex, as well as: th 
alteration in the hours’ of breakfast,.din- 
ner, and supper,. and the difference inthe 
viands set upon the table, 


CUSTOMS 


Lord Grey. She was afterwards: Queen 

to Edward IV., and died in-confinemen 

at Southwark under Henty VIT2* "0s 
Monday morning—sose at four o'clock 
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and helped Catherine to milk the cows— 
Rachael the other dairy-maid having 
scalded her hands in so bad a manner the 
night before: made a poultice for Rachael, 
and gave Robin a penny to get something 
from the apothecary. Six o’clock—the 
buttock of beef too much boiled, and the 
beer a little stale. Mem. to talk with 
the + gage 9 the one ne and to 
amend er m tapping a 
fresh barrel direct] : Seven pe Sy 
went to walk with the lady my mother in 
the court-yard; fed twenty-five men and 
women ; chid Roger severely for express- 
ing some ill-will at attending us with 
broken meat. Eight o’clock—went to 
the paddock behind the house with my 
maid Dorothy, caught Thump, the little 
-pony, myself, and rode a matter of six 
miles without saddle or bridle. Ten 
o’clock—went to dinner—John Grey a 
most comely youth, but what is that to 
me,.a virtuous maiden should be entirely 
under the direction of her parents. John 
ate but little, and stole a great many 
tender.looks at me—said women would 
never be handsome in his opinion who 
were not good tempered; I hope m 
temper is not. intolerable, nobody fin 
fault with it except Roger, and he is the 
most disorderly serving-man in the whole 
family. John Grey says white teeth are 
gg gs are of a pretty 
cqlour I think, and my hair is as b 

as jet, though I say it, and John, if I 
mistake not, is of the same opinion. 
.Eleyen o’clock—rose from the table, the 
company all desirous of walking in the 
fields—John Gréy would lift’me over 
wer stile, and twice he squeezed m 
hand with vehemence, I cannot say 
should have any objections to John Grey, 
he Days at prison bars as well as any 
of the country gentlemen, is remarkably 
dutiful to his parents, my lord and lady, 
and never misses church on a Sunday. 
Three’o’clock-poor Farmer Robinson’s 
house. burat by accidental fire—John 
Grey propesed a subscription among the 
company for the relief of the Farmer, 
gave no less than four. pounds with this 
benevolent intent. Mem. never saw him 
look so comely as at that moment. Four 
o’clock—went to prayers. Six o’clock— 
fed the hogs and poultry. Seven o’clock 


Soh Gry Aetaced iy inoue 

f) _ flis tt ts too 
much - the . first ‘time—fall Pp 
dreamed of ‘Grey.’ : 


INNOCENCE. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Unpbenr the wing of one of begs. 
supporting the s of England, whi 
decorate the new entrance to Westminster 
Hall, a sparrow has built its nest. There, 
free and at ease, near the t lion, 
safe from the despoiler’s hand, it may 
rear in peace its infant progeny. What 
8 contrast to the various contending pas- 
sions which at times agifate the courts 
below !! But if the inmates of this peace- 
ful abode are attacked by any superior 
power, they will resist, for Shakspeare 
says, 
“ The poor wren, 


The most dimicutive of birds, will fight 
Her young ones in her nest, againat the owl.” 


Pp. T. W. 





SUNDRY MISERIES. 
( For the Mirror.) 


REsip1ne between a stone-cutter’s and 
an undertaker’s. 

Haggling with a surly hackney-coach- 
man for. six-pence, and after -he has 
driven off about a quarter of an hour, 
recollecting that you have left a new 
umbrella in his coach. 

Drying a long letter by the fire ; hold- 
ing it negligently in one hand behind you, 
whilst you are conversing with a frierid in 
the room, turning round arid perceiving 
it = be fae flames. ing 

n si ly turning a corner, com 
suddenly ‘Xf conta with a chimney- 
sweeper, who impresses your white waist- 
coat and light-coloured breeches with very 
visible memorials of the rencontre. 

Passing a narrow p fresh painted. 

Forced, by ‘politeness, to quit a com- 
fortable » to attend a cross old 
maid to lodgings at the distance of 
two miles. , 


looking at your watch, ering that 
you had not wound it up. ' 

Making several um knots in 
your handkerchief, and forgetting the im- 
‘portant cause of every one of them. 

omen that you -have “wings, and 
waking a fit of the gout. 


‘oot. ; . wee 
- Toasting'a bit of ‘cheese, and when. it 
is ‘more than half done, ‘letting. it- fall 
into’ the ashes.) ©) (0 Ssey5 me ce ave’ 
Hearing the bells ring: for the-marriage 
of your rival, Sih @ 
ocking. at the door of a house for 
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half an hour, and then being told that 
the house has been empty for the last two 
“hake? send off a letter, di 

a to off a pping 
your finger into the ink instead of the 
wafer-stand. J.J. Hy 





THE FOREST OAK. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Parps of the glade! Time’s scythe hath spread 
His ruthless Moteg Wher thine aged head ; 
And — leafless boughs, through the midnight 


air, 

In the moen’s beam, shew barren and bare ; 
And the ivy alone round thy mossy trunk 

Looks fadeless and green as before ’twas shrunk 
By Heaven's red bolt, when the angry storm 
Raged long and loud o’er thy giant form. 

The bolt hath sped, and the storm's a0 more-«- 
Old oak! thy days of youth are o’er. 


Pride of the glen! I remember well 

When the gipsy was wont her tale to tell, 

As beneath thee she sate, and the winds around 

Seem’d hushed as they listed the magic sound ; 

And the ee blush'd, and the youth would 
smile, 

As solemn she chaunted her verse the while, 

For little they dream’d that her words so fair 

Would so soon be seatter’d abroad in air. 

The spell, and the verse, and the chaunt's no 


more--. 
Old oak! thy days of youth are o'er. 


Pride of the acorn’d forest green ! 

How many a summer hath o’er thee been ; 

How many a winter hath o’er thee past, 

And thy leafy head with its hollow blast ; 

But thy leafy head hath been long laid low, 
And the raven croaks from thy wither’d bough, 
And the fawn no longer courts, as wont, 

Thy grateful shade as its noon-tide haunt, 

Nor the shepherd-boy when the rain-storms 


Rt thy 
Old oak! thy days of youth are o'er. 


Pride of thy country’s proudest boast! 
Of the ficets that encircle our sea-girt eoast, 
When the towery mast and the swelling sail 
Rise high on the green waves and court the gale, 
And the sounds of death and the waste of war 
O'er the foaming billows are heard afar ; 
Time was too thou might’st have rode the tide, 
The pride of the flood, as the forest's pride, 
And bid o’er the waves thy thunders roar--- 
Old oak! thy days of youth are o’er. 
ALPHEUS. 





ON GENIUS. 

( For the Mirror. ) 
Genrvs is a tern applied frequently to 

talents, which shew themselves 
at a very early age, but seldom equal the 
expectations they excite; or to a marked 
predilection for any particular branch of 
art or science, which, if united to industry 
and perseverance, seldom fails to obtain 
pre-eminence. Genius without indus 
can be of little avail, for industry wi 
improve ity, and Kindle 


no instance where early talents have been 
followed by success in maturer age, has 


there been any lack of application. And, 
on the other hand, no indolent genius ever 
turned out an accomplished character ; 
but many who, in their earlier years, pro- 
mised nothing but stupidity, have, y 
making = use of the opportunities af- 
forded acquired talents that nature 
had not originally bestowed on them, 
which, though they may not rival the 
united efforts of genius and application, 
will always command respect; and, 
though they may not aspire to the highest 
objects of ambition, may still be superior 
to the generality of ee Fey We rarely 
meet with a man who has talents for 
more than one art; those whose minds 
are indifferently turned towards sevetal 
rofessions, are not likely to excel in any. 
e must turn our mind exclusively to- 
wards one object, without allowing any’ 
minor considerations to divert our atten- 
tion from the pursuit we have chosen ; if 
we do not depart from this rule, but 
steadily adhere to our purpose, we may 
be pretty sure of success: but no genius 
can obtain pre-eminence without exertion ; 
No one can expect to arrive at the height 
of his ambition without passing every 
progressive stage of improvement, how- 
ever tedious he may find the necessary 
delay. ‘* Rome was not built in a day,” 
is an old but good proverb. In most 
cases of early genius the mind is not 
capable of receiving any later improve- 
ment; it is already formed and mature, 
and is not susceptible of new impressions ; 
and those talents which were astonishing 
in a child, lose all their wonders, and 
sink into humble mediocrity when yo 
sessor of them is no longer young ; we 
are surprised at the pleasure we receive 
from an iudividual, who no longer can 
afford new enjoyments, nor revive those 
sentiments of admiration which he for- 
merly inspired. Such a genius is rather 
8 misfortune than a means of happiness t 
nothing can be so disheartening as to have 
outlived one’s talents; it would be better 
to remain in obscurity for the whole of a 
long life, than to emerge from it merely 
to make the return more ae me 





THE PAUPER’S GRAVE. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


Tne burial-bell tolls heavily and drear, 
e new-dug earth es known di 


Sound after sound eomes murmuring on the ear, 
And tells the triumph of devouring death, 
The plume-deck'd hearse in. faneral pomp 
comes on; i 
Coach after coach displays a host of friends 
Who weep, or seem to weep, for him that’s , 
And thus the last gad solemn mockery érds! 


ag 


set ster NaN Se eae Tsice 
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The death-bell stops --and yet avother train 
A humbler group, in atill ere creep, 
Whgse limbs can scarce the lifeless weight sus- 


tain 
For whom no eye, not one, is seen to weep. 
The :cork-house pauper is by all forsook, 

. His place of quiet is the parish hole ; ‘ 
On his poor corpse no sorrowing mourners look ; 
For him, no tears of fond remembrance roll. 
And yet he once could boast of joy-fraught days, 

Of friends who buzz’d like sun-flies round his 


: door ; é 
His feus/s, while he had feasts to give, their 
praise! 
And then, like reptiles, then, were seen no 
more. 


His hand was open, and his heart sincere ! 
- Pothosethat wanted he unsparing gave, 
Nor thought the locusts; that he priz’d so dear, 
Could scowl like demons qn the pauper's 
grave. TOPIA, 





Scientitic Amusements, 
: No. II. 


A LAMP WITHOUT FLAME. 


Sin Husaeurey Davy discovered that 
a fine. platina wire, heated red hot, and 
held in. the vapour of ether, would con- 
tinue ignited tor some time. , Mr. Gill 
has practically applied this discovery in 
the formation of an alcohol lamp on the 
following construction :—A_ cylindrical 
coil of thin.platina wire is placed, part of 
it round the cotion wick of a spirit lamp, 
and part of it above the wick, and the 
lamp to be lighted so as to heat the wire 
to redness ; on the flame being blown out, 
the vapour of. the alcohol.wi!l keep the 
wire red hot, for any length of time, ac- 
cording te the supply of alcohol, and with 
a very small expenditure thereof, so as to 
be in. constant readiness to kindle German 
fungns, or paper prepared with nitre, and 
by, this means to light a sulphur match, 
&c. at pleasure. 

The. proper size of the platina wize is 
the ata bediolth part. of an inch, which 
may be.readily, known by wrapping ten 
turns of the wire:round a cylinder, and if 
they measure’ the one-tenth part of an 
inch, it will be right.. A larger size will 
only yjeld.a dull red light ; and a smaller 
one is difficult to use... 

About twelve turns of the wire, will be 
sufficient, coiled round any cylindrical 
body, suited to the size ofthe wick of the 
Jamp 3, and. fours or fixe. coils should be 
placed on the wick, athe semainder of 
the wire above it, . A wick composcd of 
twelve’ threads of, the ordinary sized lamp 
coston yarn, with the platina wire coiled 
argund:; it,’ will require: about alr ‘an 


oan mf alah tao Rea calighs for 


Sn eemeeecenaed 


To render bodies luminous inthe darth, 
so as to give a sufficient light to show 
the hour on the dial of a watch, as night. 


Ir_a four or six ounce: phial, eontaining 
aed intncknatn, the <r 
uns in darkness, the vacvous spate 
in the bottle emits:a sufficient light: for 
showing the haut of the night,: by heldi 
a pocket watch near it. -: the phid 
is again corked the light vanishes, but: ree 
appears instantly on,opening it. |In-cold 
weather, it ig necessary to warm. the bettle 
in the hand before the stopper is removed; 
without this precaution ‘it will mot: emit 
light. Liquid phosphorus may. likewise 
be used for forming luminous. wri ; 
or drawings ; it may be smeazed-on 
face or hands, or any.. warm. object, to 
render it luminous ; and this is in nowise 
haz-rdous. If rubbed‘on the face, taking 
care to shut the eyes, the 4 é ce is 
most hideously frightful; alf the parts 
appear to be covered with a luminous 
lambent flame, of a bluish-whité'éolour, 
whilst the mouth and eyes, are depicted 
as black spots. 





Easy method of breaking glass in any 
required direction. } 
Dir a piece of worsted thread into spirit 
of turpentine, wrap it xound the. glass. in 
the direction that you require it tobe 
broken, and then sct fire to the thread ; 
or, apply a red-hot wire round the glass, 
and if it docs not immediately 4 
throw cold water on it, whilst the wire 
remains hot. 
Py this means, glass that is broken 
may often be fashioned. and rendered 
useful for a variety of purposes. 





To set a combustible body on fire. by the 
contuct of cold water. 


Fix a saucer with water, and let fall into” 


it a picce of potassium, of the size of a 
peppercorn (whith’ is about two grains} 
‘Lhe potassium will instantly become red- 
hot, with a slight explosion, and burn 
vividly on the surface of the water, dart. 
ing at the same time:from one side of the 
vessel to the other, with great violence; in 
the form of a red-hot firesbalk. vezat 





Vivid, combustion of ‘three melals. when. 
brought into contact with each other. «,, 


Mix a grain ortwo of potassium with a. . 


like quantity of sodium. - ‘This,mixture- 
will take place quietly’; but if the alloy 
of these two bodies be brought into contact 
with a globule of quicksilver, thecom- 
pound, when agitated, - instantly: takes 
fire, and burns vividly. etn . 
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Riusirition of the production of gas- 
: lights, 


eoks oO 


of gamlieh ' 
‘bowl Of & tobacco-pipe ; cover the coal 
clogely ‘with clay. le into a stiff lute, 
or with water and’ when the clay 
is dry,” ‘ed aneusity’ “ta = toe 
a t it . ina few 
Galeden ucusen Stemateas b 
nee a, 
ipe, aecompan an aqueous flu 
Tina tensetoal ofl or tar he gas may 
beset’ fire to’with a candle, and will burn 
with'a bright flame. When no more gas 
is disengaged, there will be found, in the 
‘pow! of the pipe, the coal, deprived of its 
bituminous matter, or coke. 





a  Uhe Selector ;s 


oR, . 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


CAPTAIN PARRY'S JOURNAL, 


{Inu No. 57 of the Mrraor, we gave a very cir- 
cuustantial narrative of Captain Parry’s last 
voyage for the discovery of a north-west pas- 

‘\page, preceded by an historical account of the 

eyarious attempts made by preceding naviga- 
ies to solve this great geographical problem, 

lustrate:] by a map engraved on steel, of the 
Arctic regions. Captain Parry has just pub- 
lished his own Journal of the voyage, which 
was issued from the press last Saturday, and 
we now lose no time in extracting from it an 
interesting account of the Esqui x of the 

- Savage Islands, in Hudson’s Straits, who vi- 

vsited the ships on the 2ist of July, 1821, and 
other particulars of this voyage.] 








THE ESQUIMAUX OF THE 
SAVAGE ISLANDS. 


“Euty possessed, in an eminent 

the disposition to steel all they could lay 
their-hands on, which has almost uni- 
varsally been imputed to every tribe of 
Esquimaux hitherto visited by Kuropeans. 
They tried; more. than once, the art of 
picking our pockets, and were as bold and 
uncmbarrassed as.ever, immediately after 
detection. It is impossible to describe 


ous people tusacd away literally unable 
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bear ul ht without being si 
would, as god Jot mnong tamale 
fun after them holding out a picce 


blubber, or raw seal’s flesh, dripping with 
oil and filth, as if inviting them to par- 
take san bapa the = and women 
were of still more disgusting indo- 
cencics, Vhich seemed to aff them 
—— diversion. A worse trait even 
than all these was displayed by two wo- 
men alongside the Hecla, w , ine 
manner too unequivocal to be misunder- 
stood, cog > a their children for 
some article of trifling value, beginning 
very dcliberately to strip them of their 
elothes, which they did not choose to 
consider as included ia the intended bar- 


Upon the whole, it was impossible for 
us not to receive a very unfavourable in- 
pression of the genera] behaviour, and 
moral character, of the natives of this 
pa of Hudson’s Sizait, who seem to 

ve acquired, by an annual intercourse. 
with our ships for ncarly a hundred y 
many of the vices which are deena 
a first intercourse with the civi Bed world, 
without having imbibed any of the virtues 
or refinements which adorn and rendcr it 
happy. 





SEAL HUNTERS AND SEAL 
EATERS. nea 


The party we at first joined were scated 
on a high hummock of ice, with their 
spears in their hands, looking out for 
seals. After we had talked to them for 
a few minutes, Okotook suddenly started 
up and set off along the edge of the ice, 
without giving us or his own companions 
the least warning. The laticr seemed so 
much accustomed to this, that they tools 
no further notice than by ! lately 
following him, and we did the same ; the 
whole party walking at a very quick rate, 
and the natives keeping their con- 
stantly turned towards the sea to look out 
for seals; After being thus engaged for 
a hour and a half, we judged, from the 
motions of a party at some distance be- 
yond us, that they had Fn in view. As 
we approached them, Okatook evidently 
began to be apprehensive that we, w. 
di A ene aaron ty . 
8 ir s§ ‘o prevent thi: 
ahd the ‘most civil thing that gould’ well 


proceedings, without alagang the 
i without 
Equimaux, new formi arty, dis, ° 


%y 
‘i 
A 

i 
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to make as small an appearance as pos- 
sible in the direction in which they were 
going, and in this manner crept 
cautiously towards the margin of the floe. 
On a sudden they all stooped down quite 
low, to hide themselves, and continued 
thus a quarter of an hour, during which 
time they a: ay. their lines and spears; 
and then, when the animal appeared to 
be intercepted from their view, again took 
the opportunity of gaining a few paces 
upon him in the same cautious manner as 
before. When they had been thus occu- 
pied for a full hour, alternately creeping 
and stooping down, the seal which h: 
been lying on the ice took the water, and 
they then gave up their chase. During 
this time, Okotook could scarcely restrain 
his impatience to be nearer the scene of 
action; and when we produced a spy- 
glass, which appeared to bring his com- 
panions close to us, he had not words to 
express his surprise and satisfaction. In 
a short time he held it as steadily as we 
did, and explained by signs every motion 
he Fowihes 9 

. As soon as they had given up the seal 
they had been watching, the whole party 
seemed with one accord to turn their steps 
homeward, in which direction, being that 
of the ships also, we were by this time 
not sorry to accompany them. We were 
now between three and four miles north- 
east of the ships, and full a mile and a 
half from any part of the shore. In the 
‘open water beyond the floe, the tide was 
running two knots to the northward, and 
as the ice on which we stood had been 
formed only within the last fortnight, and 
a sheet as substantial as this had before 
been carried away by the stream, it was 
impossible not to feel some apprehension 
lest. we might thus be detached from the 
shore, an accident that has been known to 
happen to Esquimaux ere now, and has 
probably more frequently befallen them, 
when none have survived to tell the 


e. 

As we returned towards the land, we 
came toa small rising on the level sur- 
perce + howe pm P spstodbege come 
mole-hill, and of much the same shape, 
at which one of the Esquimaux imme- 
diately stopped. _ His companions, still 
walking on, called us away, explaining 
that what we saw was the work of a seal, 
and that it was -probable the animal was 
about to com his hole and to come 
up on: the’ ice, in which case the man 
would endeavour to,kill him. We watched 
the :man.at.the hole, however, with a 
glass,’ for more than half an hour, ob- 
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wise changing his position ; after which 
he Aram. 4 on board without success. 


in killing the animal. For this purpose, 
he first builds a snow-wall about four feet 
in height, to shelter him from the wind, 
and, seating himself under the lee of it, 
deposits his spear, lines, and other imple- 
ments upon several little forked sticks 
inserted into the snow, in order to prevent 
the smallest noise being made in moving 
them when wanted. But the most curious 
precaution to the same effect consists in 
tying his own knees » with a 
ong, so securely as to prevent any rust- 
ling of his clothes which might otherwise 
alarm the animal. In this situation, a 
man will sit quietly sometimes for hours 
together, attentively listening to any noise 
made by the seal, and sometimes using 
the keip-kuttuk, an instrument hereafter 
described, in order to ascertain whether 
the animal is still at work below. When 
he ee the hole to be nearly com- 
pleted, he cautiously lifts his spear, ‘to 
which the line has been previously at- 
tached, and as soon as the blowing of the 
seal is distinctly heard, and the ice con- 
sequently very thin, he drives it into him 
with the force of both arms, and then 
cuts away with his panna the remaining 
crust of ice, to enable him to_repeat the 
wounds and get him out. The neitiek is 
the only seal killed in this manner, and, 
being the smallest, is held, while strug- 
gling, either simply by the hand, or by put- 
ting the line nN | a spear with the point 
stuck into the ice. For the oguke, the 
line is passed round the man’s leg or 
arm ; and for a walrus, round his body, 
his feet being at the same time firmly set 
inst a hummock of ice, in which 
tion these people can from habit hold 
against a very heavy strain. Boys of 
fourteen or fifteen years of age consider 
themselves equal to the killing of a neitiek, 
but it requires a full-grown person to 
master either of the animals. 

- - - After distributing a number of 
presents in the first four huts, I found on 
entering the ‘last, that Pootooalook 
been successful in bringing in a seal, ove? 
which two elderly women were standii 
armed with large knives, their hands and 
faces besmeared with blood,.and delight 
and exultation depicted on their counte- 
nances. ‘They had just performed the 
animal into 
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the fire, they separated the head and 
flippets ‘from the carcass, and then di- 
vided the ribs: Alll the loose scraps were 

t ito the pot'for immediate use, except 


stich ‘as the two butchers now and then 


ed into their own mouths, or dis- 
ted to ‘the numerous and eager by- 
standérs for: still more immediate con- 
sumption. “Of these morsels the children 
came fn for no small share, every little 
titchin ‘that could find its wa’ ’ - 
slaughter-house, running ly in an 
between the legs of the men and women, 
Presenting its mouth for a lump of 

w flesh, just as an English child of the 
Same’ age might do for a piece of sugar- 
candy. Every now and then also a dog 
‘would make its way towards the reeking 
éarcass, and when in the act of seizing 
some delicate was sent off yelping 
by heavy blows with the handles of the 
knives. When all the flesh is disposed 
of, for a portion of which each of the 
‘women from the other huts usually brings 
her ootkooseek, the blubber still remains 
attached to the skin, from which it is 
Separated the last ; and the business be- 
ing now completed, the two parts of the 
hide are rolled up and laid by, together 
with the store of flesh and blubber. Du- 
fing’ the dissection of the seals, they have 
a‘curious custom of sticking a thin fila- 
ment of skin, or of some of the in- 
testines, upon the forehead of the boys, 
who are themselves extremely fond of it, 
it ‘being intended, as Iligliuk afterwards 
informed me, to make them fortunate 
seal-catchers. 
~The seals which they take during the 
winter ecy of two kinds, the fm or 
small seal ( phoca hispida, )an Oguke, 
or large seal (phoca barbata.) These 
and’ the Ei-u-ek, or Walrus, constitute 
their means of owe at my: season ; 
but, on this part of the coast, 
the latter are Lees abundant and they 


night's’ a ete 
bs Sd Meolooek having been concerned 
i One’ of the seals just brought 


it, i¢ fell to Kis mother’s lot to dissect it, 
the’ ‘neitiek* being the only animal which 


ad entirely by the old-lady herself, who 
Was soon up to her elbows in blood and 
oil, Before’ knife is put into the animal, 
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as it lies on its back, a little 
water into its donee Ben A oh each 
fli and the middle of the belly with 
a little lamp-black and oil taken from the 
vos ctpectel unk is popeniny ep 
was ex cere- 
mony we could not learn, but it was done 
with a degree of superstitious care and 
seriousness that bespoke its indispensable 
importance. The boys came ly into 
the hut as usual, and held out fore- 
heads for the old woman to stick the 
charms upon them ; and it was not till 
now that we learned from Iligliuk the 
efficacy of this very useful custom. As 
soon as this dirty operation was at an 
end, during which the numerous by- 
standers amused themselves in chewing 
the intestines of the seal, the strangers 
retired to their own huts, each bearing a 
small portion of the flesh and blubber, 
while our hosts enjoyed a hearty meal of 
boiled meat and hot gravy soup. Young 
Sioutkuk ate at least three of 
solid meat in the first three hours after 
our arrival at the huts, besides a tolerable 
proportion of soup, all which his mother 
gave him whenever he asked it, without 
the smallest remark of any kind. We 
now found that’ th on catch- 
ing seals alone for their subsistence, there 
being no watruses in this neighbourhood. 
As they were several miles from any open 
water, their mode of killing them was 
entirely confined to watching for the ani. 
mals coming up in the holes they make 
in the ice. 

- The Esquimaux went out to endeavour 
to catch seals as usual, but returned un- 
successful after several hours’ labour. As 
it was now evident that their own exer- 
tions were not at all times sufficient to 
procure them food at this season, and 
that neither indolence nor any idea of 
dependence on our charity induced them 
to’relax in those exertions, it became in. 
cumbent on us carefully to attend to their 
wants, and by a timely and judicious ap- 
plication of the slender resources we had 


poor creatures 
actually gnawing a piece of hard: éeal- 
skin with the hair on it, while few of the: 
huts had any ight. . It must be 
ad - a me a 
fishery alwa: ves a dowb! 

for it not 6: dupslcenthean ef ed paee 
of fuel for their lamps. When this ix 
the’ case, not to mention the want-of 
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warmth and light in ge huts, they are 
also destitute of the means of melting 
gecnch tie ew by eallng the sow, 
ir it by eati snow. 

Thich is not.ooly at but, an 
Frogger pani i py. paar 
it was to see the quantity 

of water these. people. drank whenever 
they came on 3. and. it. was often 


cegtain’ that ‘Toologak one day drank 
nearly a gallon in less than two hours. 
Besides the bread-dust, we also supplied 
them to-day with a wolf’s carcass, which, 
taw and frozen as it was, they eat with a 
had _ not 
wing it. 


would Oeeatied 
touch till they had first suppli 
e wants c¢ their hungry little ones. - - - 
- the 13th our friends —— 
were fortunate in procuri 
ce Ae thee arene’ iquren. toy at.abe 
village. Mr. Allison, who ha to 
be there when one of these was 
informed me that there was a 
mer outcry of joy; all the women 
urried to the doors of the huts, and the 
children rushed to the beach to meet the 
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koke* of » very supetion, clesy, wie 
a es io em a roy te 
their husbands, obtained ‘on: board ith¢ 
preceding day. ein y DB AOOT raed 
In: proportion. ‘as. the) superio?’ under. 
standing of this extraordinary woman ‘by. 
came more and more developed, ‘her-head 
(for: what ‘female -head ‘is: indifferent yo 
Praise.!) began: to“ be: turned: with ‘the 
general attention and numberiess:prescn 
she received. The su i 
even modesty of her 





eee oe 
t for Ligliu ; 
maux women, that kind: of -respect*could 
i y in-s femal 


mitted into the ships, the A er 
1 Of ‘vefugz: 


Was 
and us, Iligliuk was sent:for quite &s ‘dap 
por pees information *was * om 

ined through her, and» she ‘thu 
herself rising into a of: moe 
to which, but for us, she could never have! 
attained. Notwithstanding a more than 


men .dragging along the prize. One ef ordinary 


these little urchins, to complete the tri- 
umphant exultation with which this event 


was hailed, instantly threw himself on the suming certain 


animal, and, clinging fast to ity was thus 


dragged to the huts. Each woman was cording 


observed to -bring her ootkooseek, or 
cooking-pot, to the hut where. the ecal 
was dissected, for the purpose of receiving 
a share of the meat and blubber. 


MAUX FEMALE, ILIG- 
ESQUI. xs ls 





Esquimanx was 
uk, who drew maps 
favoured us-witha i 
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P3 a nati ree of formes timés. It consisted’ 





“? KOTOR. & Pech) 


3 





‘ 
{ls to soma: 


Wintat..the-affiirs of his. (the Dublin) 


thet-though been frequ tly 
pe of with mors this om a 


time they would 


Aas , claimant was admitted at a 
times; :: After a.conference of some dura- 
tion, he #eturned with a pleased and satis. 
fied: coutttenance to the anxious and ex- 
eons a below. Judg- 

by’ ion companion met 
oe be orn Se 
he.was eagerly i by ing 
cowl. Wall, you have a 
Baary':t”--'* Yes.” You: have got 


: "ant No.” % A part of 
He en ot one ene Mr. 
Berry apoke to me so kindly—seemed so 


distressed to keep me waiting—promised 
me00: faithfully that the neat time I 
called the. money should be forthcoming— 
thes he,.has,I-know not how, got the 
hetteriofmy anger, and I could not find 
in,;my.-heart to press a gentleman any 
fyrthey.""- Memoirs of Mrs. Sheridan. 


u 





> AN IRISH DISH. 
Irwas-here (at Quiles in Ircland) that, 
surroufided by a party of choscn friend 
M¥. Sheridan on one oceasion was enab! 
to malke.an cstimnate between the advan- 
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strewed with fresh-cut rushes, 
awilled mutton”’- was Hafled as 






, & sheep roasted whole, in the inside of’ 
which was insinuated a lamb; the lamb 
was again stuffed with a hare and rabbits. 

was also a goose, the body of which 
was staffed with a duck, and other delica- 
cles ‘of a ‘similar’ description, Having 
been so loud in their commendations of 
these dishes, the guests tried ‘to do lienour 
to them’ on their appearance, but found’ 


them s ugnant to the taste of 
modern tes. Still they affected to 
relish them, sed the juiciness of the 


mutton and the high taste of the goose ; 
but through all their affected approba- 
tion, Mr. Sheridan saw they were tho- 
roughly disappointed. He, however, 
suffered them to regale on these ungrates 
ful viands, having only given a private 
hint to one or two friends to reserve them- 
selves for something that was to succeed. 
When every ene was completely satisfied, 
and more than satisfied, with thé triak of 
their forefathers’ mode of living, these 
antique dishes were taken away, and re- 
plaeed by a second course; consisting of 
venison, wild fowl, turbot from Dublin, 
and every deli the most grateful to’ a 
modern taste. e two or three epicnres 
who had received a hint to reserve them= 
selves till now, with great satisfaction 
began their real dinner; while.the rest; 
who had already dined heartily, could 
only lament their mistake, which had ‘left 
them no appetite for the luxurious fare 
that sue Ibid. ; 


SAGACITY OF WOLVES." | 
24th January, 1820. - 
“ So much snow had fallen this night, 
that the ‘track we intended'to follow was 
completely covered, ‘and our mareh to- 
day was very fatiguing. We passed the 
remains of two red-deer, lying at’ the 
basis of airs sarn cif fom the 
summits of which t bably. 
been forced by the ween These vere. 
cious animals, who are inférior in ‘speéd. 
to the moose and red-deer, ‘are said “fre- 
quently to have recourse’ to the followin, 
expedient, in places where extensiveplains 
are bounded by precipitous cliffs. ~*~." * 
“ Whilst the deer are quie D 






mt here, 
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when the herd is once at full. speed, it is 
easily driven over the cliff, the nearmost 

ing on those that are before. The 
ss. Fw descend at their leisure, and 
feast on the mangled carcasses. . One of 


these ferocious animals passed close to 
the m who was beating the track, 
but did not offer any violence. 


“ Dr. Richardson (the medical at- 
tendant on the expedition) having the 
first watch, had gone to the summit of 
the hill, and remained seated contem- 
plating the river that washed the preci- 
pice under his feet, long after dusk had 

id distant objects from his view. His 
thoughts were, perhaps, far distant from 
the surrounding objects, when he was 
roused by an indistinct noise behind him, 
and on looking round, perceived that 
nine white wolves had ranged themselves 
in form of a crescent, and were advancing, 
apparently with the intention of driving 
him into the river. On his rising up, 
they halted, and when he advanced, they 
made way for his passage down to the 
tents. He had his gun in his hand, but 
forebore to fire, lest there should be 
Esquimaux in the neighbourhood.”— 
Captain Franklin’s Narrative. 





SPIRIT OF THE 


Public Fournals, 


DESCRIPTION OF LISBON. 


Lisbon, 1809. 

Come here to my window, and overlook 
the public market!—Look at the grapes 
—and at the water-melons—and at the 
“ frails” of figs—and at the oranges ! 
See the olive !—you have it in groves. 
See the aloe !—it blows in the very hedges! 
Look at the shrimps—in this coun 
they are all prawns; taste the Bucellas 
wine—it is sold at a drinkable price! 
Then, there is your coffee, your liqueur, 
your and your sweetmeat ! 
And what are all these—even all these— 

In front, a clear 


occupied by London; -besides suburbs, 

almost farther than the eye 
can follow, of villas, gardens, . OF- 
—_ gueducts, and olive tations ! 

this—the river, the city, and 
the suburbs’! the far shore of the Alentejo, 
and the white harbour of Casildeas! the 
Moorish fort of St. Juliao’s, the distant 
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village.of Belem, the port, with two hun- 
dred ships at anchor in it, and room for 
twice two hundred more! See it all—all 
at one view—in the rich red glow of ‘a 
purple summer’s evening! 

ere, 


Robert, are the very phantasicd; 
living and being, which you tind Thay 
80 often talked about, rather us if’ they’ 


had been matters of romance. 
tique costume, among the mén, (that is in” 
the higher orders,) has disappeared ; ‘and . 
their adopted modern seems td us’ 


ill-fashioned and untasteful. We laugh’ 


at people who put on a cocked hat with: 
jockey boots, because we ourselves think’ 
fit to wear one only with silk stockings. 
But the women maintain all ‘their ancient‘ 
attributes, in dress, feature, and deport-" 
ment. The veil, and the dark 3 


and 
the rosaries, and the profuse ringlets, anf’ 


the loose cloak, and the female domestic’ 


following them in the street. Then there | 


are the fishermen from the Casildeas coast; 
with their Salvator beards, and swarth 
visages. And the swine-herds, from Af 
dea Galega, in their straw cloaks’ and’ 
— oe And the rary front 
ira—who carry you, soul and body,’ 
back to Don Quixove ! with sedrlet saslicd 
short knee-breeches, sombrero hats, and 
gaudy waistcoats, leading long strings of 
staring mules, with bells at th 
and pack-saddles, as vigorous as Ukraine 
horses, and as wicked as wild asses, and 
decorated grotesquely (besides a saint or 
two sheared out upen each of: theit 
haunches) with a profusion of. ‘worsted 
fringe and tassels about their bridles, arid 
other head-gear, much like the fashion 
that was rife among the brewers of Lon- 
+ some — ears since. +e hs 
vening com a 
preferable season bees fae. w ity, An-, 


try noyance sometimes accrues out of a slo- 


venly custom the people have of throw- 
ing their slops and rubbish (even in 
respectable houses) from the windows; 
but this ceremony does not commence— 
(you will hear enough of it from our 

iends—along with execrations about bad 
soap, and muslin towels, with wide frills 
to them)—it seldom becomes very general 
until ten, or, perhaps, eleveno’clock, when 
scarcely any Portuguese (unless: in’ cat, 
riages) are abroad. A stranger should go 
forth, as the first bat gets ‘on the wing! 
Just after vee bell ‘has creer: (a ed 
ves e stars begin to gently 
through the clear red of the hori and 
the ladies’ eyes to glance curiously from 
the cross lattices of their windows! Then 
plant yourself in one of the several squares 
which run along the edge of the "Pegus, 
(as our Temple gardens lie upon the bank 
of the river ‘Thames, ) and: you have the 


The’ an-"" 


eir necks,’ 
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fresh, cool, sea breeze (no 81 jon even 
of mud) fanning you on oneside, while, on 
the other, terrace above terrace, as chil- 
dren build their palaces of cards, the 
whole city, like one vast edifice, rises on 
your view. 

I stood at a point like this, on the 
night before last, when the town was ge- 
nerally illuminated, for the birth-day, I 
believe of the Prince of the Brazils. - 


(through houses five or six stories 
high) in every window, from top to bot- 
tom. This arrangement, if followed 
universally, would be lively even in level 
strecta; but imagine a pile of blazing 
lanterna three miles wide, and three times 
es high as St. Paul's church—yourself 
amine pe foot of it--taken in s 

; a t!—Sup; the 
= of Clifton, ‘seen at night from the 
shore opposite the Hot Wells, and stuck 
over (the face of it) with lamps and 
torches down to the very water’s edge } 
And even sce this at Clifton, and you see 
nothing; for the river at Clifton is no- 
thing! If you could have watched the 
So Reem ge 

ent from the beginning ! e 

flashing up, one after another, of the 
lights on the different quarters of the 
town, as the dusk of the evening deepened 
into darkness! the bright glare of the 
lamps and tapers upon the white of yel- 
low houses; relieved, but not saddened, 
by the free mixture of green, (the favourite 
colour here for shutters and window- 
blinds,) or varying into a thousand dif- 
ferent tints, with every successive gust of 
wind, upon the trees in the courts and 
grime of the city, which are seen as 
ully here from below, (lying on the belly 
of the hill,) as those of London would be 
(in bird’s eye view) from an eminence ! 
then, in the midst of all this array 

of tapers, and lamps, and torches, to see 
the moon suddenly bursting out, and 
thtowitig her cold white light across the 
flickering, yellow blaze of the candles— 
dazzling with a reflection from glass win- 
in one place—breaking the rocks, 

and convents, and churches, into strange 
irregular shadow in another! And all 


ted. palaces, a 
arene, and statues, and running 
ains—the whole of this gay tissue of 


most buildings seemed to mix-with the 
stars, right down to the river's edge, 
and reflected in the waters of the.Tagus ! 
All this, Robert—conceive it !—But no, 
you a . conceive it! without any of 
English accompaniment (by patent 
to a fete. With very little Qy Pe ~ 
little accident; still less of quarrel; and 
no intoxication at all! think. 
ebullient the shoemakers of London would 
have been on such a night! And what 
computations of damage, and holdings to 
bail, and bindings over to prosecute— 
what settlings of broken windows, and 
compoundings for bloody noses, would 
have occupied the police magistrates for 
three days after! Ah! nous autres An- 
glois! Never tell me, Sir, of the Irish- 
man who flung himself out of the tree for 
joy; if he been an Englishman, he 
would have shewn his satisfaction by 
throwing out his next-door neighbour ! 
But to my tale-—As you move along 
the banks of the river, not upon a con- 
tinued quay, but through a succession of 
squares, or open areas, having stairs (each 
down to the water; the guitar, tou 
well or ill, is twanging on every side. 
The boatmen and waterbearers sing (here) 
instead of molesting those who 
Their music is not eminent; but it is 
better than their abuse would be ; besides 
that, one does, now and then, hear a rea- 
sonable bass, chaunting those interminable 
Rondos—the melodies simple and sweet, 
but everlastingly repeated—which live all 
along the Spanish coast, and up the shotes 
of the Mediterranean. These. squarea, 
too, or Jargos, for their own merits, are 
worth looking at in an evening; for they 
then exhibit specimens from every class: 
of the Lisbon population ; and, amongst 
other curiosities, vast swarms of ‘beggars 
—who have their peculiarities as well as 
richer people. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Ciseful Domestic ints. 





REMEDY FOR THE GOUT. 


DrssoLvE two ounces of resin of guiai- 
cum in three pints of the best 

brandy. One or two table spoonfuls of 
this solution are to be taken every morn 
ing fasting, taking afterwards dither a ‘cup 
of tea, or a glass of water. ‘ “ 





OW MAKING BUTTER «\ >> 

(To the Editor of the Mirror. )”° ~ 
S1r,—In No. 71 of the Mrmnog, I. per, 
ceive that a Russian Tee 
ceived a patent for the discovery of a new 
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method of making butter. I can assure 
Ler eeyidee rape inn py oe te 
as as I can recollect, or (I suppose 
the man in Dererabte there red} 
been no other method practiscd in the 
lower part of that country, ‘for that it is 
(with the richness of the verdure) that 
makes Devonshire clouted cream-so much 
esteemed above all others. 
I an, sir, 
A NATIVE OF DEVONSIIIRE. 





CURE FOR DEAFNESS. 


Fixx a clean stone bottle, about the size 
of a blacking bottle, with hot watcr; lay 
the ear on the bottle as hot as it can be 
borne, so that the steam may ascend into 


it, every night when going to bed, for. 


five or ten minutes. 





EFFECTUAL METHOD OF CURING 
THE STINGS OF BEES AND 
WASPS. 


Tue sting of a bec-is generally more 


virulent than that ‘of a wasp, and with: 


some a with very violent 
effects. The'sting of a bee is barbed at 


the ‘end, “wd, ‘consequently, always left - 


in the wourld : that of a wasp, is pointed 
only so that-they can sting more thax 
—— a bee cannot do. 

: y any-person is stung by.a bee 
let en hen: in the first place,-be in- 
stantly-pulled out ; for the longer it re- 


mains: in the wound, the dccper it will. 
pierce, “owing io its peculiar form, and: 


emit ‘more’ 6f the poison. ‘The sting’is 
hollow, :and the poison flows through it, 
which is ‘the sole: cause of the pain and 
inflammations ~The pulling out’ of the: 
sting should be done carefully, and with 
a steady’ hand; for if any a it 
breaks in, all remedies then, in a great 
measure; Will Be ineffectual. When the 
sting is extracted, suék the wounded part, 
if. possible, and. very little inflammation, 
if any, will ensue. If hartshorn drops 
are immediately aftcrwards rubbed on 
the part; the-ciire will be more coiplete. 
&ill notions of: the efficacy of. sweet oil, 
bruised pamley, burnet, tobacco, Ke. 
eppear, -on. various trials, to be totally 

On some people, the sting 
oe have no effect, it is 
of little 


no ough ‘no remedy is 
which ot'ancthes tine will be : 
lent on: the same person. fap , 


She SGarderer. 


“I am bat a @ 
on OM ert aee ete 
ADIEU. 


If written, but faint] 2 
Only beard in the burst of « sigh; 
Only seen in the drop of a tear. 


" IRISH BULLS. 


* Did you give the Horses a feed of 
oats at the 





é where we stopped 
’ Dennis ?” inquired a traveller in I 
of the driver, who for the last three or: 


four miles had, with much 

on the jaded ‘hacks. eee 
seis Steams ead Gane thoes T poss 
reply; but sure , 

mised them ’a good one at Limerick." 
: A gentleman riding once in company 
with a poor farmer to Mallow, advised 


him to quicken the pace of his steed, as- 
the evening was closing in, and the lurid: 
appearance of the sky foreboded a storm. 


% Sure then that I with .the 
— pleasure in-iife, for the honour I 
lave out of your company, sir; but I 
romised the daste'to let ‘him walk, and 
never would. belie myself te any one, 
much less to a poor creature ‘that carrics 
me—for, says t 
as good right J have, and I'll not go a 
step fagter—and you won't make mé—1 
seorn it, says I, so take your own way.” 


EPIGRAM 

UPON A BAD WIFE. 
Not all the charms of Paradise 
Could please old father. Adam, 
Till the Creator, ever. wise, 
Had blest him with a Madam! 
But I, tho’ one of Adam's race, 
Ye fair, look not unpleasant, 
Can pleasure find in any place 
But where my wife is, present. 


LARGE MARGIN. 

THE most curious instarice extant of a 
small page of téxt surrounded by an ample 
margin, like a cockboat in the open ocean, 
is to be found in an edition of Bacon's 








TO: CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have received onr usual abundant supply 
of eommunications, which we shall decide on in 
our next, if possible. 
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taste to me, I’m tired,: 
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